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sophy was the ambiguity about the sanction of morality.
It started with the excellent principle that the individual
was a moral entity and, as such, sovereign. That is an
ancient belief; in Europe, Christianity popularised it:
man is a moral entity because he possesses the soul,
which is a spark of the divine light of the universal moral
order. In the beginning, that was an elevating idea;
inspired by it, European humanity threw off the thral-
dom of the patriarchal and communal organisation of
the mediaeval social order. But the religious faith in
man's moral essence limits his sovereignty; indeed, it is a
negation of the liberating concept. In the last analysis,
it implies that man as man cannot be moral; to be so, he
must feel himself subordinated to a superhuman power.
With this paralysing sense of spiritual subservience,
man can never be really free. Man's struggle against the
doctrine of the necessity of his eternal spiritual subser-
vience was the outstanding feature of the earlier stages
of modern civilisation. Liberalism was born out of that
^ struggle, which reached the high-water mark in the
eighteenth century. The Enlightenment represented its
afflorescence.

The shock of the French Revolution frightened
Liberalism out of its wits. Natural religion was opposed
to a transcendental moral order. As against the trans-
cendentalism of the early nineteenth century moral
philosophy, liberal social reformers and political theorists
advanced the utility principle of morality. If in the
former, ethical values were metaphysical concepts beyond
the test of human experience, the latter deprived them